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By Br. |k IL ICalbr, President of the Municipal University of Akron, O. 



The application of those pedagogical principles which have followed 
the youth intensively Ihrough grammar and high school begins to lag 
during the college course and disappears in most cases entirely at the door 
of the graduate school. The college graduate inferentially knows how to 
study. He is the product of all the wisdom of the ages or at least he has 
been exposed to its influence. If he has learned any one thing in his edu- 
cational process it should be first of all how to use the riches of the 
treasure house of knowledge around whose doorstep he has been browsing 
— under supervision. The traditional attitude of the graduate school has 
always been: "Come, enter here, and take what you will, but take only 
what you can comprehend unaided — the initiative must be yours !" If the 
previous education has accomplished its purpose the student is rich in- 
deed ; if not, he is like a man, taught in the theory of swimming, and cast 
for the first time without a life belt into the ocean. This is true at the 
great university and particularly true at the universities of foreign lands. 
How many of us, and I confess to being one of these, have left our native 
shores for Germany with the high hope of youth, only to spend one or 
two of our precious semesters in a puzzled bafflement of realization that 
what we get we must get ourselves, alone, unaided — a thing which in our 
short lives we have never done before. Quite comprehensible to the ini- 
tiated is the unwillingness of our own graduate schools to give much 
credit to the man who has spent a semester or two at a foreign university. 
I would by no means belittle the immense value which residence in a for- 
eign land, even for so short a period, has for the future teacher, but my 
own experience and observation of many of my fellow countrymen in Ger- 
many lead me to believe that the net results of one or two semesters in 
graduate study abroad serve for but little else than orientation and pre- 
paration for real work. I am speaking now of the raw college graduate — 
not of the teacher of experience nor of the student who has received a 
year or two of graduate training in his native land. Possibly during the 
third semester, or even earlier, may come the glorious feeling that at last 
you are no longer an "outsider" but an "insider". The lectures begin to 
assume meaning. You take a halting, hesitating part in a proseminar, 
later — considerably later — attain to the dizzy heights of membership in a 
real seminar, and eventually achieve the beatitude of the Doktorarbeit 
and the dignity of the cand. phil. My experience with our own graduate 
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schools has been more limited, but observation leads me to believe that 
the process here is not radically different, though uncomplicated by for- 
eign surroundings and that ever present awe which every American stu- 
dent feels for the apparently boundless store of knowledge possessed by 
his native fellow-student who has survived the rigors of the German 
Gymnasium. 

The purpose of this discussion is not iconoclastic. I would by no 
means change the atmosphere of the graduate school nor its methods. 
Though the weak fall by the wayside the strong finish the race with added 
power from difficulties overcome. Though we might wish that our lower 
educational system fostered more intensively the precious spark of initia- 
tive, we are, in the words of a great man, "facing a condition, not a 
theory". My only endeavor shall be to attempt to point out the best 
means to the desired end. 

Pew educational disciplines present to the beginner a more im- 
pregnable front than does the subject of Germanics. Stretching away, 
as it does, through many centuries and lands, its beginners may well ex- 
claim with Faust: <r Wo fags' ich dich, unendliche Natur? Euch Briiste, 
wo ?" The problem of the student naturally varies with preparation and 
location. This discussion is based upon the needs of him who wishes to 
teach the German language in America and to learn primarily something 
of its history and literature, and secondarily to extend his study as far as 
possible into related Germanic fields. 

The traditional introduction in America consists of a course in 
Middle High German, often given to undergraduates or to a class con- 
taining both undergraduate and graduate students. Such a course may 
serve excellent ends, but these ends seem to me definitely limited. I grant 
that it is quite desirable that even the undergraduates get a little first 
hand knowledge of the Nibelungen — of Walther — of Wolfram or Hart- 
mann, though heaven knows that even the more modern fields can be but 
scantly treated in the traditional four ) r ears. Still no one can find fault 
with the introduction of a little Middle High German if its purpose be 
study from the standpoint of literature alone. True the beginner can 
scarcely expect to grasp the finer shades of meaning of word and phrase 
without some historical background, but notes nowadays are copious and 
even translations not hard to find. It is only when the study of Middle 
High German is used as a means of introducing the beginner to the prin- 
ciples of Germanic philology that serious question as to the advisability 
of such an attempt must be raised. Let us examine briefly the reasons 
why this period is most often studied first as the introduction to the 
whole field. In the first place its literary value is greater than that of 
older periods. Its standpoint more nearly approaches our own and is 
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possibly more easily grasped. Secondly, its vocabulary and orthography 
are, apparently at least, fairly easy to understand for one who has mas- 
tered modern German. This reason is largely specious, since Middle High 
German diction is in reality exceedingly difficult of correct interpretation 
and only the inexperienced can sail smoothly on a sea of ignorance, un- 
conscious of the difficulties over which they are skimming. Lastly, our 
American scholarship is, alas, sometimes too neglectful of the strict dis- 
cipline of linguistics and historical grammar — too content to confine its 
efforts to literary interpretation with the inevitable result that some grad- 
uate work at least is never properly anchored on the firm basis of his- 
torical linguistic study. 

To illustrate the undesirability of Middle High German as an intro- 
ductory subject let us glance at the method of procedure in the Romance 
field. No one would dream of introducing a student to the study of Old 
French without a thorough knowledge of Latin, yet Latin bears somewhat 
the same relation to Old French as does Old High German to Middle 
High German — in both cases a highly inflected language has given way to 
a less inflected one — grammatical paradigms have been wrecked by what 
the older philologists loved to call "phonetic decay" and by the criss-cross 
of analogy. Yet who would favor postponement of the study of Latin 
until Old French had been mastered? At no time in its existence has the 
German language reached greater complexity, less uniformity in dialect 
and grammatical usage, than during the Middle and Early New High 
German periods. Why then choose either of these for the purposes of the 
beginner? Turning to the Old High German of the later eighth and 
ninth centuries we find a language with fairly regular inflections, three or 
four well defined dialect groups whose characteristics are determined by 
well known laws, a literature based for the most part on familiar biblical 
texts, hence easy of comprehension, and not too broad in extent. Such 
basic principles as ablaut, gemination, Verner's Law, the second sound 
shift, and to a certain extent, umlaut are easily recognizable and still 
fairly free from analogical changes, hence readily illustrated and compre- 
hended. The replacement of Stabreim by Endreim may be studied in the 
work of a single author and the origin of the epic and the drama clearlv 
traced. For these reasons Old High German seems to furnish the simplest 
means of approach to the great subject. Possibly any of the contemporary 
West Germanic dialects would be equally acceptable, but of the better 
known ones Old Saxon is poorer in literary monuments and Anglo-Saxon 
is infinitely more difficult of comprehension. The East or North Ger- 
manic dialects may well be deferred as a subject of later study. The 
triangle formed by Old High German and Anglo-Saxon as related back 
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to Gothic is invaluable for a larger knowledge of Germanic philology, but 
a mere comparison of forms will suffice the beginner for a time. 

Wilhelm Braune is accustomed to preface his introductory lecture to 
beginners in Old High German at Heidelberg with this statement: "Ich 
setze voraus, dass meine Zuhorer sich mit meiner althochdeutschen Gram- 
matik schon einigermassen bekannt gemacht haben" — truly a large as- 
sumption for a beginner ! Yet anyone who is familiar with modern Ger- 
man may without too great difficulty and with but little guidance master 
the principles of Braune's Abriss der Althochdeutschen Grammatik and 
test out his knowledge on the same author's Lesebuch, both standard works 
in their field. Possibly this door may be found to swing most easily to 
the touch of the student. 
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Wahrend der Landesverband in den Raumen der Universitat Yale zu New 
Haven tagte, fand gleiehzeitig vom 27. bis 29. Dezember 1917 in der Univer- 
sity Wisconsin zu Madison die 23. Jahresversammlung des Zentralverbandes 
statt. Die Besuehszifter brachte eine angenehme Enttauschung. Man hatte 
aus leicht begreiflichen Griinden nur eine geringe Teilnehmerzahl zu erwarten 
gewagt, und die Brwartungen wurden weit iibertroffen: das Register zeigte 
fast einhundertundfunfzig Teilnehmer, und darunter solche von Texas, Ar- 
kansas und Utah. Besonders stark war die Universitat Minnesota vertreten, 
von der sich voile zwanzig Neusprachler eingefunden hatten, die deutsche Ab- 
teilung mit einer Ausnahme vollzahlig. 

Und nicht nur wegen der Starke des Besuchs hatte man Grund zufrieden 
zu sein. Auch der Geist, der die Versammlung beherrschte, liess nichts zu 
wunschen ubrig. Dies zeigte sich vor allem in der Ansprache des Vorsitzen- 
den, Professor Thomas Edward Oliver von der Universitat Illinois. Sein 
Thema lautete The Menace to Our Ideals und war eine ernste Mahnung zur 
Verstandigung und Versohnung der Volker, an der unser Verband in seiner 
Weise mitzuarbeiten berufen und befahigt 1st. Anstatt jedoch einen Auszug 
aus dem Gedankengange der Rede zu geben, die reichlich mit personlichen 
Erlebnissen und Beobachtungen des Vortragenden durchsetzt und gewiirzt 
war, mochte ich hier eine Stelle aus dem herrlichen Vortrag des verstorbenen 
Stephan Waetzold auf dem Funften Allgemeinen Deutschen Neuphilologentag 
zu Berlin 1892 anftihren, die sich inhaltlich mit Professor Olivers Ausfiihrun- 
gen deckt und die uns zu eigen zu machen uns heute nach ftinfundzwanzig 
Jahren in dieser schweren Zeit mehr als je not tut. Der Leser setze statt 
England und Englisch selbst jeweils Deutschland und Deutsch ein. Waetzold 
sagt: 



